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HAPPY and Prosperous New Year to our members and their families, 


everywhere. 
v TF 


HIS IS the twenty-fifth time at this season of the year, as Editor of 

our Journal, I have wished you a Happy New Year. It seems a long 
time since I first expressed this wish to you, almost a quarter of a century 
—but I assure you I am saying it to you again this year with all the sin- 
cerity it is possible for me to express. 


TTT 


iptew AROUND you and count the blessings you enjoy. Perhaps you 
have better health than many others around you. No matter what 
your conditions are, try and say a good word or a word of encouragement 
to someone else who is less fortunate, or has not your strength to bear 
adversity. 

TT 't 


T THE beginning of the New Year many of us may rejoice that our 
relatives, or sons, are not in a foreign country suffering as they were 
in 1917. We can look back and remember the conditions which obtained in 
years past when our people were unorganized and we must realize that 
even under present conditions we are ahead of where we used to be. Of 
course, you may say ! do not have any reason to complain, etc.; that I am 
not one who is suffering from the panic or the depression; that I get my 
wages regularly. 

I know it is the natural thing for you to say, but rest assured it is 
more difficult to fill this office now than it ever was before in the history 
of our organization, and no man with any human feelings, representing 
an organization like ours, and understanding, as I do, the sufferings, result- 
ing from unemployment everywhere, can help but be substantially disturbed, 
seeing, as I do in my mind’s eye, what is liable to happen, unless we look 
more cheerfully and with greater courage on this very depressing situation 
which surrounds us. 

Don’t think for a moment that there is anyone who has escaped the 
suffering of this industrial stagnation, because if he is not out of work 
himself there are those who are very close to him who are finding it impos- 
sible to make ends meet. Also bear in mind that none of us know the 
other fellow’s troubles. 
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Judicial Victimization of 
Injured Workers 


State workmen’s compensation laws 
abolished a number of legal and judi- 
cial technicalities which had been built 
up by employer governments and 
courts to deprive the workers of ade- 
quate and sure compensation for in- 
dustrial accidents. 

The Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act of 1907 placed employers engaged 
in interstate commerce under the fed- 
eral law. 

Unfortunately, the federal law 
adopted a number of technicalities 
whose absence characterizes the state 
compensation laws. 

A recent decision of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court shows how these techni- 
calities are used to victimize injured 
railroad workers. 

One of the functions of Eugene 
Bolle, an employee of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway Company at 
Waukegan, IIl., was to fire a stationary 
engine used to generate steam for 
heating the passenger depot and other 
structures used for general railroad 
purposes. 

When the stationary engine was out 
of order a locomotive was used. One 
day, when a locomotive was used in 
this way, Bolle was directed to accom- 
pany the locomotive to a coal dump to 
obtain a supply of coal. Bolle’s loco- 
motive was attached to three other 
engines being prepared for interstate 
transportation. 

While coal was being taken upon 
one of the engines, Bolle was seriously 
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injured. He sued the company for 
damages under the Federal Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act. The company 
fought the claim. Three times the 
case reached the Supreme Court of 
Illinois. Three times the Illinois Court 
affirmed Bolle’s legal right to damages 
under the federal law. 

The railroad company appealed the 
case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The U. S. Supreme 
Court overruled the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, and denied 
compensation to Bolle. The decision 
was based on one of those antiquated 
legalisms and judicial definitions used 
to victimize the workers and deprive 
them of compensation for injuries. 

The Supreme Court held that al- 
though much of the time Bolle was 
employed at work coming under judi- 
cially-defined interstate transporta- 
tion, the work in connection with ob- 
taining coal to fire the locomotive to 


generate steam to heat the railroad . 


station and other structures used in 
interstate transportation, the specific 
work to which he had been assigned 
when injured, was not of itself inter- 
state transportation. The Court said: 
“The sole object of the movement of 
the substitute engine was to procure 
a supply of coal for the purpose of 
generating steam. Its movement was 
in no way related to the contemplated 
employment of the other three loco- 
motives, and its use differed in no way 
from the use of the stationary engine 
when that was available. * * * At 
the time of receiving his injury he was 
engaged in work not incidental to 
transportation in interstate com- 
merce, but purely incidental to fur- 
nishing the means for heating the 
station and other structures of the 
company. His duty ended when he 
had produced a supply of steam for 
that purpose. He had nothing to do 
with its distribution or specific use. 
“Indeed, what he produced was not 
used or intended to be used, directly 
or indirectly, in the transportation of 
anything. It is plain that his work 


was not in interstate transportation 
and was not so closely related to such 
transportation as to cause it to be 
practically a part of it.” 

Workers are of right entitled to 
compensation for injuries. They 
should not be deprived of it by legal 
and judicial technicalities which de- 
veloped during that period when La- 
bor received neither respect nor jus- 
tice from either the law or the courts. 
—News Letter. 





Restricted Profits to Restore 
Prosperity 


Restricted profits in the major in- 
dustries is advocated as an efficient 
measure to restore prosperity by Sid- 
ney H. Scheur of Scheur & Co., cloth 
brokers, of New York City. 

Mr. Scheur points out that during 
the boom period preceding the depres- 
sion the corporations took unheard-of 
large profits out of industry. These 
huge profits, he says, appropriated by 
a relatively small part of the popula- 
tion, seriously impaired the consum- 
ers’ purchasing power. Added to that 
impairment, employers, since 1929, by 
layoffs and wage cuts, have reduced 
the workers’ buying power more than 
eleven billion dollars. 

To meet this tremendous deflation 
in the purchasing power of the 
masses, Mr. Scheur urges the owners 
of our major industries to price their 
products so low as to make consumer 
replacement compelling. The corpo- 
rations could do this, he says, by 
utilizing part of their large surpluses. 

~ “Consumption can only be brought 
back if the dangerous unlimited profit 
policy of the past is substantially re- 
vised,” Mr. Scheur said. 

“We must re-educate our industrial- 
ists to the wisdom of planfully and 
consciously limiting profits, especially 
in times of prosperity. 

“For the next few years they should 
forget earnings and consider only em- 
ployment as a barometer of our well- 
being. 
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“They must expect and desire 
shrinking surpluses until the man- 
power of the country is again em- 
ployed.” 

Mr. Scheur suggests a revolution- 
ary change in our industrial system 
as it has been developed by American 
business men, legalized by American 
law, and buttressed by American ju- 
dicial decisions. 

The basic, the fundamental prin- 
ciple in our economic order is that the 
establishments which constitute it 
are owned by a relatively few individ- 
uals called stockholders and operated 
primarily and exclusively for their 
private profit. 

Under this system the interests of 
the employees — their wages and 
hours — have neither legal sanction 
nor moral standing when they contra- 
vene to any considerable extent the 
profit interests of the stockholders. 

Labor holds that our industrial sys- 
tem should be organized with the in- 
terests of the workers paramount. 
Mr. Scheur suggests a similar system. 

The great problem before the states- 
men of Labor and of Business is to 
effect such an economic reorganiza- 
tion promptly and effectively. 

Labor is ready.—News Letter. 





Prof. Nixon’s “Psychological” 
Remedy for Business 
Depression 


Mr. H. K. Nixon, professor of ad- 
vertising in the School of Business of 
Columbia University, New York, 
urges merchants to use their adver- 
tising to inject wholesale doses of ar- 
tificial industrial recovery psychology 
into the minds of the masses and make 
them forget all about the business 
depression. 

Professor Nixon evidently. believes 
that if business men persistently tell 
and keep on telling the wage earners 
that there is no depression, presto! 
the miracle will be achieved and pros- 
perity will be restored. 

He conveys the idea that undér the 


influence of this recovery ‘“psychol- 
ogy” the workers will throw their re- 
duced earnings and their charity doles 
right and left in a profusion that will 
stimulate business beyond the wildest 
dreams of the wildest business op- 
timists. 

Professor Nixon’s advice is wrong 
and ill-timed. 

The depression is here. To mini- 
mize it is unwise. To attempt to 
deaden the workers to its existence is 
foolish. 

Instead of resorting to deceit and 
sophism, business men should con- 
tinue to admit the existence of the 
business depression. 

They should do more than admit it. 
They should concede their own abso- 
lute and complete responsibility for 
it. It is axiomatic that business men 
and business men alone are now and 
have been in complete administrative 
control of all our business establish- 
ments, industrial, commercial, and 
financial. 

Business principles and policies are 
made and enforced by business men. 
They cannot take credit for the 
achievements of business when busi- 
ness is good and pass the buck to 
“acts of God” or other forces which 
they allege are “beyond human con- 
trol” when business is bad. 

Business men should, indeed, do 
more than concede their responsibil- 
ity for the business depression. They 
should join with Labor and put their 
shoulders to the wheel to cure it— 
cure it, not by psychological dope to 
deaden the sensibilities of the work- 
ers, as suggested by Professor Nixon, 
but by the adoption of constructive 
measures to arrest the progress of the 
depression. 

The merchants are strategically sit- 
uated and well equipped to start the 
wheels of business recovery with an 
impetus that would be hard to stop. 

The hours of labor they impose on 
their employees are notoriously long 
and the wages they pay are indecently 
low. 
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Let them place their stores on the 
five-day week with no reduction in 
weekly earnings for any of their em- 
ployees and a positive shortening of 
the weekly hours of labor. 

This would put thousands of: the 
unemployed to work, give all store 
employees a merited two days of lei- 
sure per week, and impart a morale 
to the distributing trade that would 
spread to other industries. 

The merchants should substitute 
the shorter work week without wage 
cuts for Professor Nixon’s morphinic 
psychology. 





Slavery Discovered on Missis- 
sippi Levee Work 


Gulfport, Miss. — “Slavery in its 
most hideous form” is the proper de- 
scription of the labor conditions in the 
Vicksburg area of the Mississippi 
River levee project, according to the 
report of two representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor who 
made an investigation of the working 
conditions imposed by contractors 
along the river in Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 

The survey was made by Thomas E. 
Carroll of Washington and Holt Ross 
of New Orleans, who submitted their 
findings to William Green, president 
of the Federation, with the recommen- 
dation that Congress be asked to end 
the intolerable conditions. 

The levee construction is a Federal 
project. The actual work is done by 
private contractors under supervision 
of the War Department. It is part 
of the government’s flood control 
projects. 

Carroll and Ross included the fol- 
lowing charges in their indictment of 
labor conditions: 

Conditions are worse than the 
forced indentured labor of Russia. 

Gross brutality, including flogging 
and beating with pistol butts, are used 
in maintenance of discipline. 

Negro laborers are flogged with 


plow lines and other implements for 
infraction of camp rules. 

Men are forced to work from twelve 
to eighteen hours a day, in many cases 
without pay for overtime after twelve 
hours. 

Pay rates range from 75 cents a day 
for common labor and $2 for skilled. 

Commissary trade is obligatory and 
charges for foodstuffs are exorbitant. 

Arbitrary deductions of $4.50 a man 
for a week’s commissary supplies are 
taken from the pay of laborers wheth- 
er the supplies are drawn or not. 

One group of thirty workers, who 
had worked a total of 439 hours, re- 
ceived only $144, the report stated. 

Thirty general contractors, with 
offices in several cities, including New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh, were declared 
culpable. 

Carroll and Ross said complaint of 
the Vicksburg Chamber of Commerce 
covering the general labor conditions 
had been sent to President Hoover and 
members of Congress, but that their 
report on alleged slavery and brutal- 
ity would be transmitted to Federal 
authorities by President Green. — 
News Letter. 





Overcrowding and High Rents 
in Negro Housing 


Washington.—High rentals, dilapi- 
dation, overcrowding, and difficulty in 
financing are the usual conditions in 
Negro housing, according to a report 
of a committee of representative 
civic leaders of the Negro race to the 
President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. 

What happens to the Negro immi- 
grant to the northern industrial cities 
is thus stated by the committee: 

“The level of Negro income points 
him toward the sections of low-priced 
dwellings. Real estate operators and 
home building concerns or individuals 
find, it impracticable to build new 
homes in deteriorated residence areas. 
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“From the new developments Ne- 
groes are almost universally debarred. 
The available houses, thus, are limited 
to these run-down areas which as they 
become less and less desirable com- 
mand less and less rent and corre- 
spondingly lower income groups of 
the white population. Few repairs are 
made and eventually a point is reached 
at which it is more profitable to admit 
Negroes than to lower rentals further. 

“Few houses are built in the Negro 
areas. The standards embodied in the 
building ordinances and _ sanitary 
codes thus cannot easily be applied to 
their dwellings. The chances for im- 
provement are extremely rare.” 

The Committee on Negro Housing 
is one of the thirty-one committees 
appointed by the President to assem- 
ble the facts on every phase of the 
housing situation in the United States. 
Miss Nanie H. Burrough, president of 
the National Training School for 
Women and Girls, Washington, D. C., 
is chairman of the committee. — 
News Letter. 





Dense Ignorance or Crass 
Mendacity 


Wage-cutting editors of employer 
journals continue to deliver essays on 
the alleged necessity and equity of 
slashing wages to meet reductions al- 
ready made in the cost of the workers’ 
living. 

These protagonists of lower wages 
for the wealth producers in the inter- 
est of larger profits for stockholders 
endeavor to create the impression 
that wages are still at 1929 levels. 
Their propaganda was vigorously re- 
newed when the executives of the or- 
ganized railroad employees refused to 
accept the ten per cent wage reduc- 
tion demanded by the executives of 
the railroad companies. 

The editor of the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle is very much in- 
censed at the action of the railroad 
employees. He declares that the rail- 


road owners are justified in asking the 
railroad workers to accept the cut 
“since the cost of living has so largely 
diminished, and hence a given wage 
represents a corresponding increase 
in buying power.” 

The editor of the Washington Post 
echoes the same sort of sophism with 
the statement that the railway work- 
ers are attempting to maintain wages 
that “‘are out of adjustment with liv- 
ing costs.” 

Let’s see how this claptrap balances 
with the facts. 

Ethelbert Stewart is Commissioner 
of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. His sources of information are 
comprehensive. His accuracy is un- 
impeachable. 

In a recent statement he declared 
that from December, 1925, to June, 
1931, the workers’ cost of living had 
been reduced 15.5 per cent, while the 
employers reduced the total wages 
paid workers in the manufacturing in- 
dustries during the same period al- 
most 40 per cent. This means that 
workers in the manufacturing indus- 
tries have had their wages reduced ai- 
ready 25 per cent below the fall in the 
cost of living. 

Commissioner Stewart concluded 
that, taken as a whole, the workers in 
the manufacturing industries “had 
suffered far more from declining pay 
than they had gained from lower 
prices of the things they had to buy.” 
He added that the condition of the 
workers in other industries was little 
if any better than in manufacturing. 

Statistical compilations of the 
American Federation of Labor, based 
on government figures, show that the 
wage-earners’ yearly income is now 
$11,000,000,000 below the 1929 level, 
not including salaried workers. The 
same sources reveal that the workers’ 
cost of living is around $1,300,000,000 
below the 1929 level. This means that 
the net loss of the factory workers in 
1931 is $9,700,000,000 in 1929 dollars. 

As to the railroad workers, during 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 








Tue YEAR 1932 is with us. We turned over another page of history when 
a few days ago we closed our books on old, weather-beaten, distressed 1931. 
Tomorrow is the beginning of another day. Let this thought always be 
in your mind, that no matter what mistakes we may have made in 1931, 
we can profit by those mistakes and endeavor to try to do better in 1932. 
All of us have made mistakes and each of us can do better. After all, it is 
the nature of human beings to be either blessed or cursed with weaknesses, 
and while we are thus afflicted, men and women will make mistakes. Our 
Savior once said when the Pharisees were about to cast stones at the sinner: 
“He who is without sin, let him cast the first stone.” There were none 
who could cast a stone, as there were none who had not made mistakes, 
and it is so today, but the man or woman who makes a mistake and repeats 
it year after year is not to be pitied, and should be scorned somewhat because 
they refuse to benefit as a result of their mistakes. In other words, the 
person who goes out day after day and does wrong is not deserving of the 
kind consideration of his fellow men. 

The year 1931 is past and we are at the beginning of a New Year and 
let us hope and trust with all the decency there is in us that we will profit 
by any mistakes we have made, not only during the year 1931, but during 
all previous years, and that at the ending of 1932, after auditing our affairs, 
meaning our actions and our employments, the closing of our books will 
show that we are better men because we have lived better lives. The one 
thing which can never be recalled is the past ; the hours, the days, the weeks, 
the months and the years are gone, but there is also one thing which we 
have, and that is life. “You can not recall the passing moment,” but you 
have the present and the future before you. 

At the beginning of a New Year, with the experiences and sufferings 
of the past year still before us, we should realize that we have what myriads 
of others, now passed away, many others with power and wealth who are 
old or sick, would give all to be now facing a New Year knowing they would 
have the opportunity of remaining here twelve more months to render 
service or to make life better for themselves and those dependent upon them. 

Except as a matter of education, don’t look backward—look forward— 
do as the Aztec Indians, who, each morning upon arising, looked towards 
their pyramids to offer up prayer to the rising sun. So also should we look 
up and forward that by so doing we may obtain inspiration and courage for 
the New Year—the gift of God and nature—and thus become better and 
better than we were during the year which has just expired. 


Yes, of course, we may be surrounded by discouragement and disap- 
pointments. We may have a family and be out of work and in need. That 
surely is bad. Only those who are jobless understand. But we should re- 
member that although conditions are pretty bad, they might be worse. If 
our families or ourselves are free from sickness and pain we will be able 
to find something to eat until these dark clouds pass over. The depression 
and stagnation in industry which now confront us may be one of the means 
used by the Unseen Power to make us realize how absolutely helpless we 
are when facing adversity. The recessions which unions are now experienc- 
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ing will, in my judgment, have a sobering effect and bring down to earth 
those of our people who have been floating on air, many of them little appre- 
ciating the conditions won by our unions during the past ten or twelve 
years. Individuals and organizations that have been unfortunate in their 
investments or with their deposits in banks, which have suspended business, 
will learn a lesson which will be a protection to them in the future and from 
which they should benefit. No man is entirely bankrupt unless he loses hope 
in the future, or confidence in himself. No man ever made a success of life 
unless he experienced hard knocks. The untrained American soldiers in 
the trenches in France during the World War swept before them the trained 
men of Europe like so much chaff before the wind, because they had courage 
and confidence in themselves. The American army was the marvel of the 
world and old-time military generals and leaders were dumbfounded by 
the wonderful work of the American army, which was based almost entirely 
on their courage and their belief in themselves. 


So it is with the individual; he is not lost unless he has lost hope and 
if he has lost hope because he is out of work or because his wages are not 
as much as they used to be, then there is something fundamentally wrong 
with him. Iam almost tempted to say that he is a coward, but his cowardice 
may emanate from some hereditary condition. Always bear in mind, while 
conditions may be reversed temporarily, the history of our country, and 
the world, proves, beyond the question of a doubt, that conditions will again 
be improved and employment will return. It may take a few years, but no 
matter how long it takes, good times will return. In the meantime we will 
be training down some of our appetites which we have overindulged, as a 
result of prosperity, and men and women will be made to understand that, 
after all, it is better to have men and women who will lead clean, honest and 
upright lives, even at the price of giving up certain things, or making some 
sacrifices. l 

Look around you today and see what the workers are enjoying, and 
will you pardon me when I state, I remember the time when but very few 
working men had a bathtub in their homes. As a young man in Boston 
I can say to you without feeling at all humbled or humiliated that the house 
in which I lived did not have a bathtub. We had one fire in the kitchen and 
sometimes when we had company we would have another fire in a small 
stove in the front room. In the room in which I slept I could not see out of 
the window on account of the frost on the glass, during the winter months. 
There was not any heat in the room except the bed covers and for three or 
four months of the winter we could not see through the windows on account 
of the snow and frost. We did not have any amusements except a theatre, 
but it was impossible for us to go there except perhaps once or twice during 
the winter, because we did not have the money to spend to see those two- 
dollar shows. Yes, once in a while we would slip away and get a seat in 
the third balcony in an old vaudeville house in Boston, called the Howard, 
which still operates, and walk three miles back home in order to save five 
cents car-fare, but this was the time when the workers began to come right 
to the forefront, planning — sometimes under cover —to build up their 
unions, and our greatest enjoyment and school of education was our meeting 
hall. We never missed a meeting because there was always plenty of open 
and honest discussion of the problems confronting us, and most of us had 
no other place to go. 

What have we today? What are the conditions under which we live? 
The working people, or a majority of them, have an automobile of some 
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kind. If they do not happen to own one of their own they have some very 
close friends who have one, so they have an opportunity to enjoy a ride 
around their own city and the towns surrounding it. Then came the phono- 
graph or the Victrola, and nearly every family put in a telephone so that 
they might talk with their friends. Only the rich had a phone thirty years 
ago. There is to be found in nearly every working man’s home nowadays hot 
and cold running water, and this condition is to be found even in the tene- 
ment district. We now have the latest addition to scientific comforts—the 
radio, which brings into our homes wonderful concerts, educational lectures 
and instructions and lessons of all kinds. There is to be found in the home 
the electric washing machine, which is a great help to the mother in doing 
the family washing, and the kitchen floor, which a few years ago the mother 
had to get down on her knees to scrub with a brush, is covered with linoleum. 
The gas range has replaced the old coal stove and the candle and oil lamp, 
by which I tried to read and did endeavor to study, has been replaced by the 
most perfect electric light system of any country in the world, turning night 
into day. In addition, we dress better; change our clothes more often, and, 
furthermore, have schools in every neighborhood for our children, with 
free textbooks in many states, while in our day we had to travel long dis- 
tances and the family had to stint and scrape in order to get money to pay 
for our school books. 


Above and beyond all present enjoyments is the blessing that we have 
freedom of thought and freedom of religion; that we may vote for any party 
we desire; that year after year we are trampling down the terrible scourge 
of bigotry and hatred, which, at one time, set neighbor against neighbor 
and caused much trouble and suffering. So, after all, in the face of this 
depression, which has thrown thousands of our members out of work, we 
are living in a better world and that although we may be set back tempo- 
rarily, every year will bring us greater blessings and greater hopes. We 
are the missionaries in life who must prepare the way by spreading educa- 
tion, destroying the enemies of progress by establishing better wages and 
shorter working hours through the creation and continuation of better 
and stronger unions, thus making the world better for ourselves and brighter 
and better for those who come after us. 


A Happy and Contented New Year to all our members and their families 
is the heartfelt wish of your Editor. 


TTT 


M AY WE have strength enough during the coming year to overcome our 
bad tempers, and our spiteful sputterings that make others suffer. 


TTF 


Even A cup of cold water given in My name shall bring its reward.” How 
much more consolation will it give you to help some unfortunate human, 
during these hard times, than to stingily hide away every nickel. How can 
we be happy if we know someone who is in need. Oh, yes, I know you have 
plenty to take care of in your own house or family. So say we all. But, don’t 
forget, it may be our turn next. Blessings come disguised to him with a 
generous heart. 


TFT 
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P RESIDENT HOOVER has delivered his message to Congress. He told about 
a great world industrial depression. He said that taxes would have to be 
raised, and shortly afterwards Mr. Mellon had one of the administration’s 
lieutenants introduce a tax bill on which the rank and file of the Republicans 
in the Senate disagreed because it did not place any serious burden on those 
with incomes of one hundred thousand and over. 


Mr. Hoover told of the necessity of reducing armaments. He told us 
of the necessity of still further reducing the debts which European countries 
owe us. He told Congress of the necessity of approving his moratorium bill, 
which gives European countries two hundred and forty millions in interest 
this year. He told of a few other things, mostly generalities, but there was 
nothing in all of his message which he told Congress, or the country, that 
the people did not already know. He did not make one constructive sug- 
gestion towards relieving the serious unemployment prevailing throughout 
the nation, except to refer to the fact that he had appointed a committee 
which was looking into the matter and was doing splendid work. 


In his message to Congress he specifically advised the nation that he 
was opposed to anything like unemployment insurance, which he called the 
“dole.” In this matter of unemployment insurance he has lined up with 
him every banker in Wall Street of any consequence, every corporation in 
America, especially the non-union, labor-hating corporations, and, I am 
sorry to say, the American Federation of Labor, in convention assembled. 

Attacking unemployment insurance by calling it “dole” is nothing 
more than a subterfuge. The meaning of the word dole is something which 
is being dealt out to persons in the nature of charity, somewhat like pau- 
perism. The “dole term,” nicknaming unemployment insurance was used 
by the dyed-in-the-wool Conservative, or Tory party, of England in its fight 
against the trade union movement of Great Britain for relief for the unem- 
ployed. This country borrowed, or copied, the word for the purpose of 
trying to befuddle the minds of the masses of people, but the truth of the 
matter is, unemployment insurance is nothing more or less than having the 
government or industry, or both, join in setting aside a fund to take care 
of the men and women out of work through no fault of their own and who 
are thrown on the highways and byways with starvation staring them in 
the face, hungry, dejected and broken in spirit. 

We were told in the convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
by many of the leaders, that were the American trade union movement to 
favor unemployment insurance we would be subject to coercion; that we 
would be giving up our rights and surrendering our freedom. This, of 
course, was predicated on the fact that unemployment insurance would be 
taken care of by industry and labor, and the government, or, perhaps, by 
industry and labor, by the payment of an assessment, or by taking a portion 
of it from the profits of industry and the earnings of the laborer. 

This condition is not necessary if men and women will elect the right 
kind of persons to office. Compulsory insurance is an entirely different thing 
from unemployment insurance. There is no reason why industry, when 
it is earning large profits, should not be compelled to set aside all over and 
above six or seven per cent of their net earnings for an unemployment 
fund, or no reason why the government of the United States could not 
establish a fund of two or three billion dollars to provide funds in case of 
calamities such as we are now passing through. As Bill Mahon said in the 
Vancouver convention: “If our government could send over ten or twelve 
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billion dollars to Europe during the war for them to cut each other’s throats, 
why can’t the government take care of American citizens now starving?” 

Some of our Labor leaders opposed to unemployment insurance have 
stated that to establish such insurance—which they never fail to nickname 
“the dole’—would mean that men would be lowering themselves, trampling 
on their pride, or, in other words, it would make humble menials of them, 
all of which statements are not only obsolutely unfounded, but, in addition, 
the men who make such statements or who are pursuing such a policy are 
making cringing and cowardly beggars of honest working people who are 
out of employment—by opposing unemployment insurance. 

Is there anything more depressing or humiliating than to see a big, 
strong man, whether a truck driver, a bricklayer, a printer or railroad 
worker, standing on the corner watching people closely as they come along 
and if a man wears a decent suit of clothes, have this poor fellow approach 
him and ask for a dime to get him a cup of coffee? This is happening in 
every city and town in our country at the present time. Looking into this 
man’s face you see it filled with huriger and determination, with lines from 
honest work stamped upon his countenance as he sheepishly moves towards 
you, and, after years of struggle in his own land, he is compelled to beg, and 
we know he is telling the truth; that he cannot find anything to do and has 
a family to take care of. Then, at your home, morning, noon and night, there 
are old men and young men who do not want to be beggars, and will not 
be thieves, peddling everything from a paper of pins or cake of soap to a 
Bible. You cannot turn this man away, although you pay a greater price 
for the article than you would have to pay at a store, and you buy what 
you don’t need because you want to help, for you know it is his excuse to 
keep from begging. Still we find labor men, yes, labor leaders, opposed to 
having our government legislate towards establishing a fund which would 
create unemployment insurance and prevent red-blooded Americans from 
becoming menials of the lowest type, or criminals, perhaps. “But for the 
grace of God it might have been me.” 

The government says—and many of our labor men agree with the 
government—that Community Chests, the Red Cross, the Salvation Army, 
the Knights of Columbus, and other charitable institutions, will take care 
of the unemployed. If they do take care of them—which they are not doing 
very well—where do they get the money? From you and from me, and 
the rich man very often gets away by paying as little as possible. The 
begging for those institutions is pretty nearly worn out and next year the 
response will not be what it has been in past years, so this source of charity 
will be inadequate as well as impractical, and is an unfair tax on those who 
have a generous heart. 

If the American Legion, with its less than one million members, was 
able to go to Congress and whittle out of Congress nearly one billion 
dollars, when two-thirds of Congress and the Senate were opposed to 
it, then the American Federation of Labor, with its two million mem- 
bers, ought to be able, with a determined, militant leadership, to induce 
Congress to do something for the millions of men and women who are out 
of work through no fault of their own. The American Legion concentrated 
its strength on this one subject and elected the right kind of leadership. 
They told Congress and the Senate, “You vote for this or we will not vote 
for you,” and were successful in having legislation enacted in face of the 
fact that the President of the United States and Secretary of the Treasury 
appealed to the members of their own party to vote against it. Their party 
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paid no attention to the appeal and voted for it because they were afraid of 
the vote at home. 

The idea of our so-called progressive Labor Movement standing opposed 
to unemployment insurance is the most ridiculous position, in my judgment, 
the Movement has ever taken. If legislation of a certain kind was under 
consideration by Congress which would penalize the workers heavily owing 
to the part of the insurance they would have to pay, then the Federation of 
Labor would be justified in opposing it, but to go on record, on the recom- 
mendation of the officers, as being opposed to unemployment insurance is 
the most reactionary move of which I have any knowledge after thirty years 
in the service of the American Labor Movement. 

One of the speakers on the subject before the convention recently held 
in Vancouver endeavored to make it appear that the unemployment insur- 
ance was a total failure in England, when the truth of the matter is, unem- 
ployment insurance, or the paying out of a certain amount of money each 
week to the unemployed workers in Great Britain, saved that country, per- 
haps, from a worse revolution than that experienced by Russia. Three mil- 
lion strong, healthy Britons, out of work, would not stand for a government 
which refused to help them. That is what happened in Great Britain, not- 
withstanding statements made to the contrary on this subject in Vancouver. 

Is there any reason why Henry Ford, John D. Rockefeller, and others 
of their kind, should have from fifty to seventy-five million dollars income 
each year, while there are between fifteen and twenty million starving people 
(unemployed and their dependents) in the United States. Would it be any 
crime to take from the Ford interests sufficient of their profits to reduce the 
income of the Fords to twenty-five or thirty millions a year, instead of one 
hundred million, which is the combined income of Henry Ford, his son and 
their wives. Thomas Edison, a great man who passed away recently, on the 
reading of his will, it was made known that he did not leave even one dollar 
for any kind of public improvement, or to any charitable institution. Edison, 
loved and respected by everyone, left, on a conservative estimate, between 
ten and twenty millions, and I know how successfully clever lawyers can 
handle an estate, especially the estate of a man who was the idol of the 
people. There is no reason in the world why five or ten millions of that enor- 
mous estate should not go to public institutions or be put into a fund which 
would help pay the unemployed workers of the Edison Company when they 
are thrown out of work because of a temporary depression. 

Some few years ago there were somewhere around 300 persons paying 
income tax on one million dollars a year, after deducting all their losses, as 
allowed by the government. Each person is entitled to protection from the 
government on his property. You may call it what you will, but it is not 
justice to allow a few individuals to have all of the money while millions of 
others are starving. 

During the years of prosperity, corporations earned so much that they 
squandered millions trying to use up their earnings so that they would not 
have to pay the government excess tax, but pay as little tax as possible. 
They made additions to their plants which, in many instances, were unnec- 
essary. The railroads replaced their equipment, putting down heavy rails, 
building and purchasing cars and locomotives, after the railroads were 
turned back to the old managements by the government, all because of the 
fact that they were entitled, under the agreement, to all so-called replace- 
ment of their property, or that their property be placed in the same condi- 
tion it was in when turned over to the government at the time the war broke 
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out. But it is well known that millions of dollars were squandered in their 
endeavor to use up their earnings and in trying to mulct the government out 
of large amounts of money, in accordance with the agreement or under- 
standing, and just as soon as the depression came they put up their great 
hue and cry that wages must be reduced, men must be laid off and the 
speed-up system put into effect on the employees who still remained in the 
service. ; 

If the railroads, large corporations, manufacturing institutions, the 
large oil companies, and others, were compelled to set aside a certain amount 
of their earnings during the years of prosperity to meet a condition such 
as we are now experiencing there would not be so much need in every com- 
munity of passing the hat around in order to get enough to feed the starving 
unemployed. 

It is perfectly senseless to say that the country is impoverished. There 
is more money in the country now than at any time in its history, but it is in 
the hands of the few. Why? Because during the years of prosperity they 
gouged the workers; they took out of their earnings all they possibly could 
and divided it among themselves, and under our so-called protective cor- 
poration laws, they issued bushels and bushels of stock and paid dividends 
on same, so that when the years of depression came—as they were bound 
to come—their first thought was to cut wages and lay off their employees, 
and the President of the United States, our bankers and corporation heads, 
and the American Federation of Labor state openly that unemployment in- 
surance is a dangerous proposition. 

Workers will only stick to an organization so long as they believe in it 
and unless we can hold the confidence of the workers by rendering them 
constructive service we will not be able to hold them in our organizations 
and the sooner we realize this the better it is for us. 

If our government, by the scratch of a pen, can say to European coun- 
tries: “We don’t want any payment on what you owe us this year, although 
that is the agreement,” thus setting aside the payment of two hundred and 
forty millions of dollars; don’t tell me we can’t have that same government 
establish a fund—call it what you will—to take care of the millions of men 
and women out of employment. 

If the American Legion, with its million members, was capable of 
forcing Congress to set aside the argument of the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Treasury, and thus have legislation enacted 
which distributed to its membership $950,000,000, then the American Labor 
Movement should be ashamed of itself if it cannot get a fund from the 
government, direct, to take care of the millions of starving workers. 

It can be done. It must be done. It will be done, if the present leadership 
of the Labor Movement will but concentrate its efforts in that direction, 
otherwise the Labor Movement of America must have other leaders. 


TF OF 


“What We Do With Your Money” 


Loca UNIONS, seemingly, think the International should send an organ- 
izer into their district every time they have a little trouble. Just let’s reason 
it out among ourselves and be fair with each other and see whether or not 
the International is doing what is right by our locals, and everyone else, in 
return for the money paid into the International treasury. 
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First let me say to you, when the International Union issues a charter 
to a local it does not guarantee the local the services of an organizer. It is 
true we do, every once in a while when we have an organizer in the neigh- 
borhood, send him to visit the locals for the purpose of looking over condi- 
tions. This, however, is not compulsory. 

The amount of per capita tax which the International Union receives 
from each local union is 30 cents per member, per month, or one cent a day. 
Under the Constitution of the International, which is drafted and adopted 
by the delegates in convention assembled, 15 cents out of that 30 cents must 
be set aside in a defense fund for strikes and lockouts, when they are legiti- 
mate and in accordance with our laws. Under our Constitution the other 15 
cents is divided as follows: 

One cent goes to the American Federation of Labor in Washington, as 
per capita tax, which we must pay in order that we may function under the 
laws of the American Federation of Labor by which we are chartered. That 
leaves us 14 cents, and out of that 14 cents we pay our tax to the National 
Building Trades Department, which amounts to $250.00 a month. We also 
pay $200.00 a month, or $2,400.00 a year, to the Label Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor, both of which are located in Washing- 
ton, D. C. That leaves us about 13 cents per member per month, out of 
which we pay the salaries of International Officers and Organizers, the sal- 
aries of help, such as stenographers, clerks, etc.; we buy office supplies, such 
as stationery, which runs into money; we pay office rent; we pay for the 
printing, publishing and mailing of our Journal, which is sent to the home 
of each member in good standing whose name is sent in by the secretary- 
treasurer of the local. This item alone, with our present mailing list, costs 
about $1,200.00 a month. I might say here, there is not one dollar paid for 
editorials or any other written material, but, I might say also, there are 
many Labor organizations which pay for written articles for their Journals. 
In addition to the above, we are subjected to and compelled to pay any 
assessment levied by the Executive Council or the American Federation of 
Labor in convention assembled, and sometimes those assessments have run 
into thousands of dollars. Furthermore, we pay and contribute to any 
worthy appeal sent out by the American Federation of Labor or any other 
appeal sent out by an International Union which is of a serious national 
aspect. 

We have 600 local unions and only about twelve salaried officers, and 
it is impossible for us, on the revenue we receive, to employ any more, and 
it is also impossible for those twelve men to take up any and all grievances 
which obtain in local unions. Besides, as stated above, it is not part.of our 
agreement when we issue a charter to a local union. 

It should be distinctly understood that local union officers and members 
should help to do their own organizing. Further, it should be understood, the 
per capita tax we receive is perhaps the lowest tax paid to any International 
Union in America. Above all, it should be understood that it is the duty of 
local unions when they have grievances, where they do not have any regular 
salaried officers, that one or two men should be appointed as a committee 
to take care of said grievances and should be paid for the time lost as a 
result of such service. 

If local unions desire to have greater service than they now receive 
they should pay for it by raising the per capita tax at the next convention 
to about $1.00 a month per member, or $1.50 per month per member, as some 
International Unions receive from their locals. Local unions chartered 
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direct by the American Federation of Labor pay a per capita tax of 35 
cents per month and receive less service than our people receive. 

Therefore, I again urge you to realize the position of the International 
Union and to understand fully that it is impossible for us to ‘send Inter- 
national representatives, at an enormous expense for carfare and salary, 
to handle grievances which should be handled by the local. If the dues of 
your local union are not high enough, then if you wish to continue, it is 
your duty to make your dues sufficiently high to enable you to pay the 
expenses of a committee or a business agent, but the International Union 
cannot and will not do any more than it is trying to do unless you give 
us greater revenue. 

Understand fully, that while we are a Labor Union we must run our 
organization as a business institution and in accordance with the funds 
and money at our disposal, which are contributed by you. Our local unions 
alone are responsible for the continuation of our present low per capita 
tax on which we are unable to send a representative to your district when- 





ever you call for one. 


TTF 


Dense Ignorance 
(Continued from Page 5) 
1929, 1930, and the first eight months 
of 1931 their total wage payments 
were slashed $59,999,000 a month. 
Their present wages are 25 per cent 
below the 1929 level, compared with a 
12 per cent reduction in the cost of 
living since that date. 

Labor holds that the cost of living 
has no more to do with wages than the 
spots on the sun. But statistical facts 
knock the underpinning completely 
away from the theory, untenable as 
it is. 

With these figures public property, 
the repetition of the statement that 
wages either in the manufacturing or 
railroad industries have not been ad- 
justed and much more than adjusted 
to decreases in the cost of living must 
be described as either dense ignorance 
or crass mendacity.—News Letter. 








Waste in Our Competitive 
System 
Standpat economists of “rugged in- 
dividualism” in production still pro- 
claim the alleged social efficiency of 
Adam Smith’s so-called laissez faire 
policy based on the competitive idea. 
Smith’s school of theorists believed 
that when each individual sought only 


his own narrow interests the greatest 
good to the greatest number was 
bound to result. 

Applied to industry, this theory has 
brought about a prodigious waste of 
human energy and capital. 

For a number of years the Division 
of Simplified Practice of the Bureau 
of Standards, under the direction of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
has been investigating this waste in 
industry to determine the variety of 
products which the owners of our 
manufacturing plants have developed 
under the impetus of Adam Smith’s 
competitive theory. 

In practice this theory means that 
each manufacturer produces every 
possible product to secure the custo- 
mers of other manufacturers in the 
same line of goods. 


' This unbridled competition results 
in what the Division of Simplified 
Practice calls a “superfluous variety” 
of sizes, types and dimensions of com- 
modities. The constructive function 
of the Division is to persuade manu- 
facturers to agree to eliminate a large 
number of the varieties. 


Under the sponsorship of the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice, the Na- 
tional Luggage and Leather Goods 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
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National Luggage Dealers’ Associa- 
tion appointed a simplified practice 
committee to investigate the super- 
fluous variety of products in the lug- 
gage industry. The committee’s re- 
port is a startling reflection on the 
efficiency of luggage manufacturers 
and a tragic illustration of the waste 
of labor, material and equipment. 

The luggage manufacturers are pro- 
ducing 91 sizes of wardrobe trunks. 
The simplification committee declares 
that 87 sizes are superfluous and rec- 
ommends the reduction to four sizes. 

In dress trunks the competitive 
manufacturers are producing 102 
sizes. The committee declares that 99 
sizes are superfluous and recommends 
the reduction to three sizes. 

In steamer trunks the manufac- 
turers are making 68 sizes. The com- 
mittee declares that 65 are superfluous 
and recommends the reduction to 
three sizes. 

In hand trunks, tray style, the 
manufacturers are producing 55 sizes. 
The committee declares that 51 sizes 
are superfluous and recommends the 
reduction to four sizes. 

In hand trunks; wardrobe style, the 
manufacturers are producing 46 sizes. 
The committee declares that 43 sizes 
are superfluous and recommends the 
reduction to three sizes. 

In describing what it is expected 
will be the tangible result of the sim- 
plification committee’s work, Edwin 
W. Ely, chief the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice, states that the recom- 
mendations should make it possible 
for manufacturers to concentrate on 
the production of fewer sizes, “‘there- 
by reducing costs,” and adds that it 
will “cut down the retailers’ invest- 
ment and increase profits.” 

When the manufacturers and mer- 
chants agree to apply a co-operative 
simplified practice policy designed to 
make more profits for themselves, it is 
fezred they will also look out for their 
own interests by keeping most of the 
gains. 

The government is developing many 


practices to enable our business men 
to reduce the costs of manufacturing 
and selling goods. It is unfortunate 
that the government has developed no 
system to see to it that these econo- 
mies are passed along to the con- 
sumers. 

Despite the fact that the consumers 
are our largest group, embracing the 
entire population, there is no depart- 
ment of the federal government con- 
secrated to getting a square deal for 
them.—News Letter. 





American Woolen Mills to 
Eliminate Radicals 


Lawrence, Mass. — The American 
Woolen Company is reported to be 
applying a “selective employment” 
system as a result of the recent pro- 
longed strike against wage cuts. 

In this way it is expected that all the 
“radicals” will be refused employ- 
ment. 

Every employee who was taken 
back into the mills following the col- 
lapse of the strike was given a pass 
or identification card designating the 
department in which he was em- 
ployed. 





Workers Pay Dearly for U. S. 
“Economies” 


The government’s retrenchment 
policy has cost its workers $6,000,000 
coming to them in increased wages 
under the classification law. They 
would have received that sum had 
normal promotions been permitted 
and vacancies in jobs authorized by 
Congress been filled, it is shown by 
the report of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Economy is to continue, the report 
says, making a further saving to the 
government of $1,824,938 in the next 
fiscal year. 

Meanwhile, employees entitled by 
law to promotions will not get them. 
—--Labor. 
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Season’s Greetings 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 15, 1931. 


To Our Friends in the Labor 
Movement. 


Dear Folks: 


Once more we tender in behalf of 
our General Executive Board and the 
officers and members of the Organi- 
zation our 1931-1932 salutations to 
you and yours—“The Compliments of 
the Season,” and may the New Year 
be much brighter and prosperous. 

All who cook and serve the public 
in the catering industry are still our 
job, to organize. With the kind help 
and co-operation of people like your- 
self, we hope to continue the good 
work, until most all catering industry 
employees in the United States and 
British North America are enrolled 
under our banner. At the recent A. 
F. of L. Convention, held at Vancou- 
ver, B. C., the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor en- 
dorse the efforts of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees’ and Beverage 
Dispensers’ International Alliance to 
organize all hotels and catering estab- 
lishments within their jurisdiction 
and call upon all its affiliations, when 
arranging for banquets, functions or 
patronizing hotels or catering estab- 
lishments, that they see that said es- 
tablishments are fair to organized 
labor and employ members of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Beverage Dispensers’ International 
Alliance.”—The report of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 

Thanks are due for the unlimited 
support that has been given to us by 
Trade Unionists and their friends, and 
particularly to those who occupy offi- 
cial positions in Central Bodies, and 
the Grand Corps of Men and Women, 
who carry organizers’ commissions 


from the American Federation of 
Labor, and especially to the editors of 
the labor press of the country, who 
have been exceedingly generous in 
allowing space to us in their publica- 
tions. Through them a demand has 
been created for the display of our 
Union House Card in catering estab- 
lishments, and our buttons are worn 
in houses from one coast to the other. 
If perchance we should not have a 
local union in your town, a little help 
to bring about the creation of one will 
be greatly appreciated. Our men and 
women organized are not unmindful 
of the fact that their own success 
means standing by all other organiza- 
tions of bona fide unions, and promot- 
ing them on every possible occasion. 
This means living up to our slogan of 
Loyalty, Service, Co-operation. We 
do, and shall, appreciate your effort in 
our behalf. Again wishing you and 
yours a healthy, enjoyable Christmas 
and glad tidings in the New Year, we 
are (for our entire staff) 
Yours fraternally, 


EDWARD FLORE, 
General President, 


ROB’T B. HESKETH, 
General Sec’y-Treas. 





Hours of Labor 


Reasonable hours of labor promote 
the economic and social well-being of 
the toiling masses. Their attainment 
should be one of Labor’s principal and 


essential activities. The shorter 
work-day and a shorter work-week 
make for a constantly growing, higher 
and better standard of productivity, 
health, longevity, morals and citizen- 
ship. 

The right of Labor to fix its hours 
of work must not be abrogated, 
abridged or interfered with.—Ex- 
cerpt from A. F. of L. Reconstruction 
Program. 
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E SURE you keep your dues paid up, so that we can keep on sending 
you this magazine each month, free of charge, mailed to your home. 


"TT 


F YOU CHANGE your address, notify the secretary or business agent 
so they will notify us, so that the government will not be giving us 
Hail Columbia. 
TT tT 


AKE A RESOLUTION for 1932 that you will take a greater interest 
in your organization. I have repeatedly requested that our members en- 
deavor to attend their meetings; that they pay their dues promptly or, in ad- 
vance, when working ; that they make a promise this year that they will quit 
knocking and creating discontent; that they stamp out that serpent of 
Communism or discord, should they see it creeping into our locals; that 
they promise this year to be kind and more considerate of others, even 
those who make mistakes; that this year they will be kinder and more 
considerate of the members of their family; that during 1932 they will 
try to overcome some weakness they have or to which they give way, 
bearing in mind that we are all human and none of us are as perfect as we 
may think we are. 

Promise this year that you will try to bring into the union those who 
should belong; that you will encourage other members who have fallen by 
the wayside or who have become.in arrears for dues to begin all over again 
and become real union men. 

Promise this year that you will not scoff at any man’s political or 
religious beliefs and that you will respect the feelings of all members, 
except those, of course, who aim to create discontent against our govern- 
ment or our unions. 

Promise this year that you will not pass judgment on any man who 
has fallen by the wayside, but remember what Samuel Johnson said when 
he saw a man lying in the gutter: “But for the grace of God, it might 
have been me.” 

Promise this year that you will smile, even when it hurts, and, above 
and beyond all, promise that you will be just to those around you. This 
does not mean relinquishing your duty to your union or surrendering your 
rights as an officer of the local. 

Promise this year that you will do everything in your power to keep 
your members working and that you wif help the unfortunate brother who 
is out of work, but if unable to give anything, extend to him the kindness 
of your heart, your sympathy and encouragement. 





So 
fo @; 
c™ 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


ey 





All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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